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Biographical Sketch of the Marquis of Wellington. 


RELAND has the honour of giving birth to Lord Welling- 
ton. He was the third son of the earl of Mornington ; 
and, losing his father at an early age, owed much of the for- 
mation of his character, and all the facilities of education, fo 
his mother, a lady of remarkable endowments, who, with a 
very limited fortune, was able, by prudent and discreet ma- 
nacement, to make it suffice, not only for the maintenance of 
due respectability in her establishment, but for the rearing a 
family whose maturity singularly repaid her maternal wisdom 
and solicitude. It has fatlen to the lot of few matrons to con- 
template among her offspring, a statesman like Wellesley, and 
a hero like Wellington: to say nothing of the various ability 
which belongs to the other branches of that family. 

Lord Wellington received part of his education at Eton 
school ; and, being destined for the military profession, he en- 
tered the army very early: indeed, before he had completed 
his scholastic education. This early deficiency, however, his 
natural ardour of character and desire of knowledge enabled 
him afterwards to supply. With a view to accomplish him in 
those acquirements which befitted the lile he was to pursue, he 
went from Eron to the military academy at Augers, in France ; 
for, at that period Englaad had no establishments for the in- 
struction of those youths who embraced the career of arins. 
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Tt was unwisely thought that every thing might be learned in 
the field; that practice was the best school ; ; and that theore- 
tical ener als were not often very able or efficient in the day 
of battle. But, in this, the principle was certainly carried too 
far; the art of war, like every other art, is founded upon cer- 
tain general principles, without the knowledge of which the 


> 7. ’ 
most important and essential practical results could not 
be accomplished; and it was surcly a lamentable ignorance 


of human nature to leave the youthful soldier with no 
rcans of skill and science in his profession than what 
belonged to actual service: compelling him to acquire know- 
wire, by the dear bought experience of error and disaster. 
There are many branches of military science of which the 
certain and fixed operations may be learned, and ought to be 
learned, by study, as preparatory to their combination with 
those more extensive ones which spring from the exigencies of 
the moment in practice. The present commander in chief is 
fully convinced of this ; and has accordingly, with a zeal and 
wisdom which do him infinite honour, laid the foundations of 
military establishments, whose beneficial effects upon the Bri- 
tis) army will be gradually felt and acknowledge d. 

Mr. Wellesley was ap »pointed an ensign very early in the 
American war: but, it is not recorded that he had any oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself ‘ull the expedition to Holland, 
immediately after the commencement of the Preach war, Nor 
must it be inferred that this long inactivity was any proof of 
the immaturity of bis mind or genius. ‘The late king of Prus- 
sia, who understood human nature well, and particularly those 
xecidents in lite which lead to, or constitute greatness, ob- 
served, that he knew no instance of any great man, except 
where fortune and merit had concurred to wake lim so; that 





fortune must raise him from the ground, and that bis own vie 


gour of wing must theo maintain him tn his cievation.” ‘This 
concurrence of fortune and ability did not happen to young 
YY ' . = . 2 
Well sley. lo Lik liand, however, (at which time he was lieu- 





tenant-culonel) he displayed something, like a presage of his 
future eminence and skill, in his inede of conducting his bri- 
gade during a'disastrous retreat: a merit, which is too often 
obscured by the event that calls it forth, bat which never fails 
to receive all its applause from military men, who know its 
value. The retreat of Xenophon is the heme of every school- 
Morcau’s retreat through the Black Forest, 
will distioguish him more | rhaps than lis viccories ; and we 
have heard that Lord Weilineton expressed the bighest admi- 
mirauion of the retreat of Massena, beiore himself, from the 
lines of Santarem iuio Spaia 
When Lord Mornington (the present Marquis Wellesley) 
Was uppoimted govcrnor-gcneral of Bengal by Mr, Pitt, for 
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some services performed by him, and as the easiest way of ena- 
bling him to repair a dilapidated fortune,* he found his bro- 
ther there, as licutenant-colonel of the 33d regimeut of foot, 
which lieutensnt-colonelcy had been purchased for him by the 
marquis at g former period. Colonel Wellesley arrived in In- 
dia in 1797: his brother, Lord Mornivgton, arrived in May, 
1798. He bad scarcely set his foot in ludia before he was ap- 
pointed to actual service by Lord Teignmouth, being nomi- 
nated to command a brigade ip the proposed expedition vader 
Sir James Craig against Mauilla. This expedition was sus- 
pended, however, by Lord Buckinghamshire, then governor 
of Madras, who had reason to apprehend danger nearer home 
from the intrigues of Tippoo, and his secret union with France, 
which were unexpectedly discovered by the imprudence of 
the colonial government of the Isle of France. General Har- 
ris being commander of the Madras army, he appointed Colo- 
nel Wellesley to the command of the force which the nizaw 
supplied as his auxiliary portion; and the two armies took the 
field, penetrated the Mysore, and sat down before Serivgapa- 
tam. In the storming of that city, Colonel Wellesley acied a 
very distinguished part, and exhibited such gallfuiry and zeal, 
that he received the public thanks of the general. It must be 
remembered, however, that though the most splendid services 
may be performed by our officers in India, it can seldom hap- 
pen that they acquire their full portion of renown at bome: 
the distance of the theatre destroys that interest in events 
which creates our admiration, and the general apathy which 
prevails in Evgland with respect to our Ludian empire is ano- 
ther reason why any thing achieved there fails to make a pow- 
erful impression in Europe. Actions wuch less distinguisied, 
performed in Spain, or Holland, or Denmark, or France, or 
even in America, would acquire a larger shave of celebrity. 

\fter the capture of Seringapatam, Colonel Wellestey was 
appointed a member of two uulitary commissious; aud when 
it is remembered what a military commission in India is gene- 
sally made, it redounds in no small degree to the credit ot Co- 
luucl Weliesiey to say that be executed them both ina manner 
which left no siain upon his uame, though they contribuied, in 
some degree, to improve his fortuae. 

Under the powerful auspices of his brother’, as governor-gee 
neral of Bengal, Colonel Wellesley was appointed governor of 
Scringapatam, an office of equal labour and delicacy. He had 
to new model a conquered kingdom: he had to determine on 
the precise maaner, both of rigour and lenity, with which the 
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Tt was unwisely thought that every thing might be learned in 
the field; that practice was the best school ; ; and that theore- 
tical tener als were not often very able or efficient in the day 
of battle. But, in this, the principle was certainly carried toa 
far; the art of war, like every other art, is fo unded upon cer- 
tain general principles, without the knowledge of which the 
most important and essential practical results could not 
be accomplished; and it was surcly a lamentable ignorance 
of human nature to leave the youthful soldier with no 
— means of skill and science in his profession than what 
belonged to actual service: compelling him to acquire know- 
ledac™ by the dear bought experience of error and disaster. 
There are many branches of military science of which the 
certain and fixed operations may be learned, and onght to be 
Jearned, by study, as preparatory to their combination with 
those more extensive ones which spring from the exigencies of 
the moment in practice. The present commander in chief is 
fully convinced of this; and has accordingly, with a zeal and 
wisdom which do him infinite honour, laid the foundations of 
military establishments, whose beneficial effects upon the Bri- 
tis) army will be gradually felt and acknowledge d. 

Mr. Wellesley Was ap »pointed an ensign very early in the 
American war: but, it is not recorded that he had any oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself ‘ull the expedition to Holland, 
immediately after the commencement of the Preach war, Nor 
must it be inferred that this loug inactivity was any proof of 
the immaturity of bis mind or genius. ‘Lhe late king of Prus- 
sia, Who understood human nature well, and particularly those 
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served, that © he knew no instance of any great man, except 
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fortune must raise him from the ground, and that bis own vi- 


gour of wing must then maintain bim tn his elevation.” ‘This 
concurrence of fortune and ability did not ‘happen to young 
Wellesley. In Holland, however, (at which time he was lieu- 
tenant-culonel) he displayed something, like a presage of his 
future eminence and skill, in his imede of conducting his bri- 
gade during a‘disastrous retreat: a merit, which is too often 
obscured by the event that calls it forth, but which never fails 
to receive all its applause from inilitary men, who know its 
value. The retreat of Xenophon is the heme of every school- 
boy’s applause ; Morcau’s retreat through the Black Forest, 
will distinguish hia more perhaps than his viccories 5 and we 
have heard that Lord Weihineton expressed the bighest admi- 
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some services performed by him, and as the easiest way of ena- 
bling him to repair a dilapidated fortune,~ he found his bro- 
ther there, as licutenant-colonel of the 33d regiment of foot, 
which lieutenznt-colonelcy had been purchased for him by the 
marquis at g former period. Colonel Wellesley arrived in ln- 
dia in 1797: his brother, Lord Mornivgton, arrived in May, 
1798. He had scarcely set his foot in ludia before he was ap- 
pointed to actual service by Lord Teignmouth, being nomi- 
nated to command a brigade ip the proposed expedition uader 
Sir James Craig against Mauilla. This expedition was sus- 
vended, however, by Lord Buckinghamshire, then governor 
of Madras, who had reason to apprehend danger nearer home 
from the intrigues of Tippoo, and his secret union with France, 
which were unexpectediy discovered by the imprudence of 
the colonial government of the Isle of France. General [Jar- 
ris being commander of the Madras army, he appointed Colv- 
nel Wellesley to the command of the force which the nizaw 
supplied as his auxiliary portion; and the two armies took the 
field, penetrated the Mysore, and sat down before Serivgapa- 
tam. In the storming of that city, Colonel Wellesley acied a 
very distinguished part, and exhibited such gallfatry and zeal, 
thathe received the public thanks of the general. It must be 
remembered, however, that though the most splendid services 
may be perforined by our officers in India, it can seldom hap- 
pen that they acquire their full portion of renown at bome: 
the distance of the theatre destroys that interest in events 
which creates our admiration, and the geueral apathy which 
prevails in England with respect to our Lodian empire is ano- 
ther reason why any thing achieved there fails to make a pow- 
erful impression in Europe. Actions wuch less distinguisied, 
performed ia Spain, or Hoiland, or Denmark, or France, or 
even in America, would acquire a larger shave of celebrity. 

After the capture of Seringapatam, Colonel Wellesie vy was 
appointed a member of two wulitary commissions; aud when 
it is remembered what a military commission ia India is gene- 
sally made, it redounds in no small degree to the credit ot Co- 
loucl W eliesley to say that he executes them both ina manner 
which left no stain upon his name, though they contributed, in 
some degree, to improve his fortuae. 

Under the powerful auspices of his brothe?, as governor-gee 
neral of Bengal, Colonel Weilesley was appointed governor of 
Seriagapatam, an office of equal labour and delicacy. He had 
to new model a conquered kingdom: he had io determine on 
the precise manner, both of rigour and lenity, with which the 
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people should be treated: he had to mould it into the other 
possessions of the company : he had to awe, to conciliate, to 
punish, to reward; to satisfy a conquering army, and yet 
not to annihilate all property and right in a conquered people, 
He exhibited in this arduous situation the same talents which 
he has since displayed in Portugal, and which shew he is no 
less qualified to act in high civil functions than in those of mi- 
litary command. So great is his jadgment and skill, indeed, 
in diplomatic business, that he is at present entrusted with 
much more ample powers in that respect, than has usually been 
bestowed upon any general. 

The next service in which we find Colonel Wellesley en- 
gaged, was an expedition against some of those free-booters 
who periodically make incursions into our [ndian territories. 
The name of the marauder, with whom he had to contend, 
was Dhondia Waugh. In the autumn of the year (800 he 
took the field, aad drove Dhondia before him to a strong posi- 
tion, called Coneghull. Here the enemy made a stand, and 
Colonel Wellesley having pursued him with his cavalry, leav- 
ing his infantry far behind in the rear, he suddenly found him- 
self in front of bim with a very unequal force. 

Promptitude, activity, decision, and courage were the pre= 
vailing features of Colonel Wellesiey’s character in all his In- 
dian campaigns ; and these qualities, combined in a very rare 
degree, belong to bim in his present exalted station. Seizing, 
as it were, the very crisis of his condition, aware that it would 
be in vain to wait the coming up of his infantry, and so ar- 
ranging his plan that the°enemy could not bring all his supe- 
riority of nutabers to bear at once, be rushed to the attack ; 
his men fought with the native intrepidity of British soldiers ; 
the enemy retired ; Dbondia fell in the engagement; a com- 
plete victory was gained, and the specific purpose of the ex- 
pedition exactly accomplished. This skilful operation pros 
cured Colonel Wellesley a second time the thanks of the com- 
mander in chief and the governor tm council. His activity 
was no less the theme of applause than his bravery. It was 
the customary resource of the Indian forces, when they found 
themselves pressed, to betake themselves to flight, abandoning 
every thing that could impede them, and secking shelter in the 
hills, jungles, and fastnesses, were secure in recesses, where re- 
gular troops could not follow them. Activity in such a cam- 
paicn therefore was in ahigh degree a military virtue; the only 
Virtue, joined with promptitude of decision, that could contend 
with a predatory and fugitive army in a ceuntry favourabie to 
the latter from their knowledge of its peculiarities, its roads, 
yasses, andl fustnesses. 

Colonel Wellesley was now promoted to the rank of a ma- 
jor-general, and soon employed in an important operation. The 
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Mahratta states, act ing cither from French intrigues, or from 
a natural jealousy of the Engiish preponderancy, so much aug. 

mented by the destruction of Tippoo and the annexation of 
the Mysore, commenced hostilities against the government of 
India, and under Holkar and Scindia threate ned the s safety of 
our establishment. General Stuart immediately took the 
field; and to General Wellesley was entrusted the unportant 
service of saving Poonah, the capital of the Western Mah- 
rattas. On this occasion he commanded a body of nearly 
40,000 men, British and natives, accompanied by a lerge artil- 
lery, and that excessive proportion of baggage and incum- 
brances of which it is impossible to divest an Indian army. 
Much depe nded upon a speedy march, and General Wellesley, 
divesting himself of the subsidiary force of the nizam, pushed 
forward with only 12,000 men. By efforts of almost incredi- 
ble celerity he arrived at Poonah time enough to save it, Hol- 
kar having determined to plunder and burn it, the very day 
the British arrived to its rescue. In every period of tht came 
paign subsequent to the relief of Poonah, General Wellesley 
distinguished himself by his usual promptitude and activity. 
In these essential gualities of a great commander, Lord Wel- 
Jington resembles Buonaparte, whom he is also like in the 
whole and entire devotion of his soul to the duties and opera- 
tions of a military life. He is in every thaughta soldier; ar- 
dent im all the fatigues of warfare, aod zealous for all its hos 
novrs. Another eminent quality, which he disp! iyed while in 
India, as we shall presently record, and which he has displayed 
ina high degree in the peninsula, is a singular sagacity m des 
termin lng the true moment for ony operation, and an invineible 
steadiness in carrying it on, with au admirable disposition of 
all the necessaay me. ns. ft is the rare union of all these qua- 
lities that has raised him to his present illustrious station amot 1g 
commanders of the highest renown; and one memorable in- 
tance may here be referred to. It is well known that at the 
battie of Salamanca he was actually retreating before the su- 
perior forces of Marmont: all the dispositions of his baggag 
ond train were mace with that view; and yet, they were so 
combined with thy exist ing possibility or necessity of advance, 
that when Marmont, by an error, which the prophe tic eye of 
We llington immediate * caught, rendered itadviseable to con- 








vert that system of retreat into one of defence, his army found 
itself, at onee, sutelle prepared for attack, without any of 
that confusion and disorder which a less masterly arrangement 
would have rendered inevitable. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 

BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N. 
(Continued from Page 394.) 
BULLETIN THE SItxTH. 


Saturday, September 19th, 1807. At eight o’clock the next 

morning, we were placed 
im a cart, and escorted to Boulogne, where we arrived about 
two in ihe afternoon ; were given in charge to the gaoler, who 
sent one of his expert turnke ys to shew us oar lodgings, which 
were certainly extensive enough; two small sheafs of siraw, 
and a bucket of water were shortly afier sent us, to supply the 
places of beds and refreshments, after about twelve leagues 
journey—as well as to strengthen us for a most fatiguing march 
back into the interior. 

‘Phis day’s excursion afforded us a view of that formidable 
flotilla, which had so frequently threatened to hurl destruction 
ppon our little island, as well as a view of the white cliffs of 
Dover. A frigate and Jagger were also craising off the Preach 
coast—how pleasing even was this sight, after an absence of 
nearly four years. Notwithstanding our unhappy situation ;— 
the aguation which alternately seized me, the distracted state 
of wy mind, the thoughts that revolved wishin me, are not to 
he cesevibed by any mortal. However, I had one consolation, 
sn copter plating the folly of the French nation, in supposing, 
shat bad they a thousand times as many flat-bottom boats as | 
then saw, they could make any impression on that happy coun- 
try whieh had kept them at bay for a ges, and continues daily 
tw strike terror into them. 

The keenness of our appetites soon suggested to us the ne- 
cessilty of becoming acquainted with our good host ; we there- 
fore began to supplicate, through the iron grates, some relief: 
stier repeated solicitations, during which we never omitted 
mentioning, tiatwe would pay any thing we demanded—this 
good man thought proper, at last, to pay us a visit: he pro- 
mised to afford us relief, and we soon got supplied tolerably 
well, and bad two mattresses biought us, still keeping our pro- 


mise to pay what was demanded. Lt appeared this man was a 

great acquisition: he had beew originally a convict sentenced 
to perpeiual imprisonment in chains, so he resided in a gaol, 
nd wore small silver chains round his wrists and ancles; and 

thus literally conformed to the sentence, while he was placed 
La sttuation under government, 
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This gaol, similar to ail the others that I have seen in France, 
was full of deserters from the army, who were very cruelly 
used. On Monday, September 241, we were conducted to the 
captain of gens d’armes to undergo another ex amination: he 
behaved very like a gentleman; we were inte ‘rrogated sepa 
rately. He said, that our atiempt to regain our liberty was 
very ‘laudable ; he felt for our misfortunes, and assured me he 
would return me my letters if he possibly could: but added 
that I could get them from General Wirrion, at Verdua, to 
whom he was then forwarding them. Our march back waste 
commence the next morning; he exhorted us to have forti- 
tude and patience, and dwelt very much on the cruelty of not 
having an exchange of prisoners. We returned him mang 
thanks for his goodness, and were escorted back to our apari- 
ment, when we made every necessary arrangement for the next 
day. 

Tuesday, September 2%. We were called betimes by the 
guard, and ina few minutes were once more en route: the 
day was excessively wet, and the roads heavy, which prevenied 
them from chaining us; more particularly as we bad a very long 
march to Montreuil, about twelve or thirteen Jeazues distant. 
About five in the afternoon, we were placed in the commos 
gaol, which we found a tolerably good one; but the gaoler and 
his wife extorted from us in a shameful manner. They 
told us, that a Mr. Kemp, an Englishman, resided at tlre 
mayor's, and was considered a prisoner on parole. We seut 
him a note, which he answered, declaring, he would willingtr 
come and sce us; but he was afraid of compromising bimsell. 
i leave the reader to imagine what opinion this reply gave os 
of our countryman. Here we remained several days, waiting 
what they styled correspondence.* As they received orders 
to'transport us from brigade to brigade, that we might exper- 
ence the comforts of every dungeon between Estaples and 
Verdun, and also form acquaintances in them, we did not de- 
spair, even then, of being able to escape ou our return, as we 
frequently contrived to slip our hands ont of the hand-cufls, 
&c. without being noticed ; but never fond a cover, or acon~ 
venient place to run for, when these occesions offered. 

Our route was through Hesdin, St. Paul, to Arras, where we 
saw several of our countrymen, who were not so extremely 
cautious as Mr. Kemp; although we were conducted through 
the main streey, loa ed with chains. Tie gaoler here bebaved 
with kindness and civility to us, and (with tie exception of 


6 one), 
* The gens d’armes in France are formed into brigades throughout 
the different departments; and they term the days tor ins porting 


prisoners trom one brigade to the other corre pondence, daxs, which 
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auppens seldom, when they have but few priseners. 
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one), was the most hamane man in that situation I ever knew, 
The commandant was also extremely civil, and allowed us, at 
our own request, a chaise, with an escort, to Cambray, Hav- 
ing passed-through Bapaume, we called at the baker's, where 
Mr. Essel supposed he bad lost his money. He and his chil- 
dren were severally examined; but we could not discover the 
smallest trace that might lead us to suppose he had it. And 
I must confess 1 believed the baker to be innocent. At Cam- 
bray we dismissed, or rather, the Arras escort quitted us; and 
we were conducted to Chateau Cambressin, where we were 
put into a most horrible dungeon, under ground ; nor could 
any thing in our power have the smallest effect on the flint 
hearted keeper of it. ° We fortunately remained but 24 hours 
at this place; thence we were conducted to Landrey, which I 
have already mentioned ; being now in the same road that we 
were formerly inarched through: however, iny situation then 
was very different, | was not encumbered with fetters, hand- 
cufls, &c. We stopped here to breakfast, our landlady shed 
tears at seeiug us fettered in so cruel a manner; nor would 
our guards unshackle even one hand during the time; the 
people of the house were obliged literally to feed.us. 

(September, 1807.) At about five o'clock we arrived at 
Avernes gaol, and were placed amongst criminals of every deno- 
mination, by order (they observed) of Geveral Werrion, who; 
it appears, had sent express to all those places, to desire thet 
we should be treated as severely as ‘possible. The report here 
was, that we were going to be siot as spies, who had been ins 
specting their naval armaments along the coast. One of ou 
companions in this horrible prison was a wretch condemued 
to perpetual irons, for having murdered his father and mo- 
ther; be bad them cut in quarters, and buried them ina pit 
it appeare’ that he wasinsane. I shuddered, and felt the most 
unpleasant sensation imaginable at the sight of this monster. 
We all felt inex pressible joy at quitting this vile place, which 
was at day break the next day. 

About five o'clock, we halted at Hirson. We had passed 
through this village formerly wich the frigate’s crew, and were 
then billeted oa the inhabitants, as they had no gaol. I was 
im great hopes we should avoid the horrors of a d mgeon for 
ove pight at least; but found myself mistaken. They placed 
usin asmall cachot,* calculated to conutain about our number 
(four), and gave us alittle straw to lie on. 

A vrigadier of gend'armerie, with two gensd'armes, consti- 
tuted the police of this village. The foraer spoke to us 
throng h a hole in the dungeya doos, «ad informed us, that | 
gaoier’s wife would procure us some refreslimefiis, by 
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money in advance, which we readily agreed to, returning him 
many thanks, at the same time, for his goodness and conde- 
sceision 

We were soon informed that there was a kind of repast pre- 
pared for us, and that we should have permission to go inte 
the gaoler’s house, during the few minotes necessary to refresh 
ourselves. This intelligence threw us inte great confusion, as 
we had been unaccustomed tosuch an indulgence, end in con- 
sequence had neglected to de posit in some secret hole a num- 
ber of sinall articles, such as files, gimlets, &c. which we fortu- 
nately had hitherto kept concealed, The moment they were 
about to open our door, one preferred keeping what he had 
upon his person, another slipped his in among the straw, and 
in this perplexed state the door was opened, and we were or- 
dered out. I protest [ thought the things left in the straw 
were best secured, as the place was excessively dark. We 
were now seated at table to some soup, &c. in great consterna- 
tion, surrounded by the gensd’armes and gaoler. Ina few mi- 
nutes, the latter procured a candle and lanthorn, and informed 
the brigadier he was ready to attend him. He accordingly 
rose, and they proceeded to the miserable abode we had just 
quitted. An opinion of our feelings at that moment can only 
be formed by those unfortunate people who have experienced 
similar sufferings and vicissitues: | can only say, that our tee 
lish fur the soup was not very great ; we were well assured that 
every thing left in the straw would inevitably be discovered, 
which most certainly would lead to a general search of our 
persons. | felt particularly concerned on account of ‘a certain 
article, which | kept upon me contrary to the general wish, 
The brigadier’s generosity was now sufficienily accounted for. 
He, and his companion, returned; and, as we expected, they 
had every single thing, together with the stock of a double. 
barrelled pistol: he had made a very diligent search for the 
barrels, but without effect; we assured him we threw them 
away prior to our quitting Verdun, sod that we took the stock 
and lock to use occasionally instead of a tinder box, which we 
had no possiblity of providing. ‘They began to search us se- 
parately ; a few things were found upon my comrades; but, 
fortunately for me, they did not find another substitute for strike 
ing a light, winch Thad, and which was more complete than 
the other. The brigadier could be hardly convinced that my 
walking stick had nota sinall sword init; he kept twirling and 
screwing it about, and was not satisfied after all but that it was 
a sword cone: be kept it for the night, and we were recon- 
ducted into our den. Af er the door was secured, and the 
guoler had departed, we began to discuss what had recently 
passed. Each of my frienus congratulated me upon my suc- 
Vol. 53. 3 Q cess 
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cess with respect to the tinder box, and after some minutes we 
endeavoured to take a little repose. 


(To be continued.) 





Anecd: Fes of the late Mr. Bake ai ll, of Dishley. 


T will be reasonable to suppose that Mr. Robert Bakewell 

had made considerable improvements in the breed of sheep, 

during the life of his faiher, who died in the year 1772, at 
which time the son was about forty years of age. 

It is now about fifty years ago that the late Mr. Robert 
Bakewell! set his first ram to Mr. Wilbore, of LUlson-on-the- 
Hill, for sixteen shillings the year; which was about twelve 
years before his father’s death. 

[t was inthe year 1776 that my good fiiend, Sie William 

Gordon, became landlord to Mr. Bakewell... He was desirous 
of taking an early opportunity of giving some liberal demons- 
tration of his civility and attention. For this purpose Sir Wil- 
fiam Gordon took a bull of Mr. Bakewell, for which L think he 
was to pay him. filiy guineas. 
_ As Sir William Gordon was frequently disposed, from mo- 
uves of civility to Mr. Bakewell, to make the Dishley system 
the subject of conversation, he took an opportunity of ex- 
pressing his astonishment at the high prices which were then 
given both for bulls and rams, Mr. Bakewell smiled, and 
with the most respectiul dignity gave this answer; rising from 
his chair, be said,—* Sir Willian, both the subject and the 
prices may perhaps appear new to yor; but you may depend 
upon what | now say, that the business may still be considered 
ima state of infancy, and I bope, Sir William, that you will 
live to be couvinced of the truth of my opinion.” 

Prom this period the Dishley systea: moved forward in regu- 
jar progression ; and though Mr. Bakewell never lost an oppor- 
tunity of improving Iris breed of sheep from other quarters, 
yet must be evident that afier his own breed of sheep bad 
obtained a decided superiority over all others, it was only by 
family connexion, or what bas since been called breeding 
in-and-in, that any additional improvement could be ob- 
tained. 

In the early part of the business Mr. Bakewell searehed 
every flock, where there was a probability of meeting with such 
sheep as merited his atteatioa, and if he met with any that 
were likely to improve his owa flock be was certain to make 
tiem the object of his choice. 
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In the early part of Mr. Bakewell’s life, when he was searcelr- 
ing the country for such sheep as h ‘thought be st calculated to 
improve his own: floc k, he made a visit to Mr. Wall, the prede- 
cessor of Mr. Chaplin ; and it must appear evident, that at 
thisearly period Mr. Wail bad formed a high opinion of his 
own sheep, as there was one in particular which he valued at 
fifty guinees. 

Mr. Bakewell gave him his own price of fifty-five guineas 
for two, after which Mr. Bakewell had an undoubted right te 
make use of that which he thought the best. He gave the 
preference to the five guineas, and by that sheep much im- 
proved his flock, whilst Mr. Wall continued to breed from the 
relations of the fifty guineas sheep; in consequence his flock 
degenerated, 

The letting of the first ram, in the year 1760, may with 
propriety be considered the commencement, or first public 
exhibition of an attempt to improve the breed of sheep: but 
as it was not the breed of sheep alone which engaged Mr. 
Bakewell’s attention, we shall find that in the year 1776, he 
went with Mr. Paget, of Lostock, to see Mr. Webstez’s cows, 
at Canley, in Warwickshire, a village a few miles from Co- 
ventry. This gentteman did not meet with Mr. Webster at 
home. 

After Mr. Bakewell had inspected the stock, it was deter- 
mined, as most proper, that a friend should be employed to 
purchase what Mr. B. thought most worthy of attention. 

Six of Mr. Webster’s cattle were bought by Mr. Colly,; 
and Mr. Bakewell had four out of his frieadly purchase. |i 
was from ove of the cows in this purchase, that the famous 
bull, called Twopenny, was bred. ‘This Twopenuy was the fa- 
tier of Mr. Paget’s Shakespear, which was sold by public 
, at Mr. Pacet’s sale, at Lbstock, in 1793, for four hun- 
died and nibety Quineas. Such a price at thal time was con- 


auction 


sidered enormous, but such is the improvement of stock within 
| } . ' } . . . 
the last eighteen years, or such the depreciation of money, or 


such the influence of paper currency, that a thousand guineas 
isnow thought uo more of than four hundred was at Mr, Pa- 
gels sale, 

10S sin 


which took place in the breed of cattle, between the yeais 
1766 aud 1793, which must certainly be considered the most 
iMporiaut interval of Mr. Bakewell’s life. But his attention 
was not himiied to sheep and cattle, as we shail find that be 
was equally ambitious of improving the breed of horses, 
as be was of improving the breed of sheep or cattle, and 
im One extensive plan, to take in all those domestic ani- 
mals which eome under the farme:’s care. For this pur- 
pose Mr. Bakewell undertook his journey to the coutinent, 
$Q2 


tle example will serve to shew the improvements 
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} should give it as my opinion between the years 1760 and 
1766. 

Mr. Bakewell, at an advanced period of life, not only con. 
quered a vicious restive horse, but without the assistance of 
either grooms or jockies, taught his horse to obey Ins verbal 
orders with as great attention as the most accomplished ani- 
mal that was ever educated at Ashley’s school. Mr. B.ke- 
well was accustomed to say his horse could do any thing but 
speak. 

The method which Mr. Bakewell made use of to conquer 
this vicious animal was never told «ven to his domestics, He 
ordered his own saddle and bridle to be put on this horse, which, 
at that time, was thought to be ungoverneble, when he was 
prepared for a journey of two or three huudred miles, and, 
that no one might be witness to the contest, he led the horse 
‘ull he was beyond the reach of observation; how far he walked, 
or in what manuver this great business was accomplished was 
never known; Lut, when he returned from his journey, the 
horse was vs gentle as a lamb, and would obey bis mastei’s 
verbal orders on all occasions. When what are called irrational 
animals are taught such strict obedience to the commands of 
those of a superior order, it is, in general supposed to be the ef- 
fect of fear; but Mr. Bakewell nenber made use of either whip or 
spur. When on horseback he had a strong walkingestick in 
his band, which he made the mos: use of when on foot. He 
always rode with a slack rein, which he frequently let lie upon 
the horse’s neck ; and so great was his objection to spurs that 
he never wore them. It was his opinion that such animals 
might always be conquered by gentle means; and such was his 
knowledge of animal nature, that he seldom failed in his 
opinion, whether his attention was directed to the bory or the 
mind, 

J. HUNT. 


DUTIES OF 4 PARENT. 





[From Miss Plumptre’s History of Myself and My Friend.) 


\ R. Armstrong’s first cares were now to take a new -dirce- 
be tion he was a father, and to form the mind. of his 
child to the pursuit of virtue here, that he might have a pros- 
pect of enjoying eternal happiness hereatier, was become his 
primary, his most important. duty. Anxious as he had ever 
been faithfully to discharge every trust that Jevolved upon bim, 
he felt that be had never yet been engaged in one equally ar 
duous; in one that involved a greater variety of duties; that 
demanded such unwearicd, such wnabated attention. While 
the 
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the world in general is prone to dwell upom the great duties 
owed by children to their parents, upon the great obligations 
they are under to them, he always dwelt rather upon the duties 
of parents to their children, which he considered as of a nature 
muc!: wore urgent, much more binding. 

The very existence of a child he could not but feel is not a 
matier of his own choice ; it has been imposed upon him with- 
out any consent of his own; and nothing, therefore, can be 
more arbitrary, more unjust, than to consider a child as sub- 
jected to duties, by an act which it remains for subsequent cir- 
cumstances to determine whether it shall be a blessing or a 
curse to him. But a parent stands ina very different situation; 
he-has voluntarily subjected himself to the duties which he 
knows to be annexed to the character he is assuming; and in 
assuming it he euters into a tacit but more solemn engage- 
ment, not only with the being which he brings into the world, 
but with the greatest of all beings, punctually and conscien- 
tiously to fuifil these duties. He is well aware what the duties 
are; that they extend alike to the forming the mind and the 
‘body of the child; to restraining bim from vice, and instruct- 
ing hin in the ways of virtue :—that the being towards whom 
they are incurred, is one who from ils very nature requires, 
during its inf acy, its childhood, and even “ull some years past 
what is termed manbood, an attention which can admit of no 
relaxation. He is perfectly sensible that parental duties can- 
pot be performed by fits and starts; now practised, now laid 
aside; that they must be regul sly, uniformly, steadily adhered 
to. All this he knows before he becomes a parent; and all this 
he engages himself to perform. "Tis only when these duties 
have been faithfully discharged that a parent has indeed cone 
ferred obligations upon his children; that he has a right to cone 
sider them as bound in strong duties towards him: and it is 
rarely that a child who has experienced sach kindness, such 
affection, so many benefits from a parent, will be found want- 
ing in the return that he owes for them. But what obligation 

has a child to its parents for merely giving it existence, if aftes 
it be come into the world they have not done all in their power 
to render that existence a blessing? 

Far trom coinciding with the general opinion, that nothing 
more is necessary for a mere infant than to be properly fed 
and clothed, and to be kept clean, and that a parenot’s duty is 
sufficiently performed in seeing that these things are properly 
attended to by the nurse to whose hired services tlfe care of 
the child is delegated ;—so far was Mr. Armstrong fiom regard- 
tog these attentions, though of great importance, as all that an 
infant requires; he considered the carly years of infancy as a 
period when some of the strongest impressions are made 
upon the mind,—some of those which contribute essentially to 

form 
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forming the future character; and he thought it of infinite 
importance that children should be then, as much as at any 
period of their lives, immediately, and constantly under the 
eye of their parenis. , 

It was to him inconceivable, how any man, one professing 
Christianity in particular, professing to believe in a future state 
of eternal happiness or misery, could support the idea of havy- 
ing forced into existence a being, who, perhaps through his 
inattention and mismanagement during its infancy, bad in ma- 
turer years pursued that course of lite which was to doom him 


atlast toan eternity of misery. To an eternity of misery !—or if 


not absolutely to xn eternity, at least to long, long ages of mi- 
sery !—Tremendous idea!—W hat an awful responsibility then 
does a man take upon himself in becoming a parent !—and 
how can parents delude themselves so far as to suppose that 
they are fulfilling the sacred trust they have taken upon them. 
selves, when they leave their infants to the case of a heedless 
nurse, or an ignorant negligent school-mistress, (in whose hands 
they are perhaps to receive those first impressions which will 
fix for ever their future character,) merely to relieve them- 
selves from the troublesome attention that infancy requires. 


IRISH FARMER. 


From Gamble’s View of Irish Society and Manners.] 
5 J 


‘aus people with whom I am are presbyterians. They are 
industrious and wealthy. ‘Their house is what a tarm- 
house oucht to be, coinfortable and neat, without finery or fa- 
shion. [tits situated ina most dreary country, and may be 
said to be on the very verge of civilization in this quarter, Be- 
fore iny windows rise the immense mountains, which separate 
the county of Tyrone from the counties of Donegal and Fer- 
mauagh. The appearance of these mountains, though gloomy 
and forlorn, is not uninteresting. ‘They are covered with a sort 
of biown heath, interspersed with scanty green rushes, and 
scantier blades of green grass. They are sucit scenes as Ossian 
would love to describe, and probably many of his heroes did 
ivead those heaths over whieh the wine now passes in mournfal 
gusts, and moves in melancholy unison with the memory of 
years that are gone. 
ior an extent of 

cabins inbabited by the herdsmen of my friend. ‘They are 
called shepherds, but beu quantum mutati ab illis, which the 


several miles forward, there are only a few 


imagination pictures. bis is uo Arcadia. The shepherd’s 


lite in these mouutains bas Jitde embellishment—little for 
poetry, or faney, to exercise liself on. Here is no bright sun, 
noe 
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no-verdant mead, or daisied bank for love to repose on—no 
sound of pastoral music, or rustic pipe to beguile care, and 
gladden the sorrowing heart. Life, like the mouatains which 
sustain it, like the wind which howls over them, like the mists 
which ever rest upon them, and now come slowly down in thick 
and drizzling rain, is solemn and Jugubrious. Yet, the herds- 
wen have a kind of song or chauat, as they bring their cattle 
home, which, were it not for the indistinct ideas-one attaches 
to shepherds and their flocks, w ould not be unpleasing. 

These mountains are inhabited entirely by catholics. In an- 
cient times they were the asylum of those unfortanate people, 
and they were not dispossessed of them, probably, because no 
other people would live in them. In these mountains, there- 
fore, we meet with a people purely L[rish, professing what may 
be well called the Lrish religion, and retaining most of the o!d 
Irish customs, usages, opinions, and prejudices. 1 hold loag 
conversations with them, as [ meet them on the roads, or sit 
with them iv their own houses. Hardly a day has passed since 
my arrival, that L have not walked trom eight to tea miles, aud 
either address, or am addressed: by, every person I meet. fn 
almost every instance, | have been impressed with their singu- 
lat acuteness of intellect, aud extensive information of what is 
passing in the world. 

I have passed my time, (vot unpleasantly passed it,) between 
the kitcben and parlour of my friend’s house. L do not 
say that there never was a merrier kitchen; but certainly 
it Wasa very merry, a very noisy, and at the last,a very musical 
one. 

in the forenoon it was occupied by the churn—my host 
wakes ‘great quantities of batter for sale; it is, therefore, 
an immense one, and so is the churn staff. This letter is 
made of the moucdtain ash, or rowan tree, as it is commonly 
called, 

Atter the churning was finished, the servants and labourers 
were set down to their dinacr at the kitchen table. They had 
amostabundant one. Lt consisted of milk, butter, potatoes, 
and greens, poanved together, and oaten cake. This is Wed- 
nesday, or cise,iv addition to the milk and butier, they would 
have had bacon, or hung beel. Wedne sdays and Fridays are 
perpetual fasts of the church of Rome, avd uo luxury of dainty 
could teinpt the poor Irish peasaut to eat tlesh-meat, on either 
of those days, or during the whole course of Lent. Admira! 
ble forbearance! when the hard sip of bis situation ts consi-= 
dered , and adwipabie must the religion be which so strongly 
ipculeates it, Let others ialk of the doctrines of the church 
of Rone ; L love it tor its observance of Leut. 

As soon as the kiteheu was cleaned t patter tea, the maids 
sat down io their wheels lire was, possible, wade more 
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blazing, and the fire place more cleanly swept. I seated my- 
self in a corner, and pretended to fall asleep. The maidens’ 
song makes the hum of the wheel an instrument of wild 
music, and I wished that it should flow free and uncon. 
strained. 

L continued sleeping, and the spinners continued singing 
for several hours, ‘To say that I was gratified, would be saying 
little. | wasdelighted I was riveted as it were by a spell, 
and regretted when a summons to supper, (a day-light supper, 
and svon finished, as I write this after it) compelled me to 
waken. I do not deny, however, but that a part of the plea- 
sure I received, may have depended on my being well ac- 
guainted with the tunes. 

Yet, I think it impossible but that the simple pathos, and 
melancholy wildness of Irish music, even when first heard, 
must find their way to the heart of every person of sensibility. 
To me there are times when its plaintive wailings seem scarcely 
human, and resemble rather the noise of the wind, mournfully 
complaining through the vallies, or the subdued sounds of mur- 
der and woe, as fancy forms them, when in dreams we wander 
alone, and at midnight, on some waste heath. 





FORKS. 
Y—. says forks were in use in the thirteenth and 


fourteenth centuries (Hist. Générale, vol. ii. edit. 1757, 
p- 169). Speeking of the manners and customs of those ages, 
he says, “ Mussus, ecrivain Lombard du quatorzieme siécle, 
regerde conme un grand luxe, les fourchettes, les cuilleres, & 
les tasses d’argent.’ 

That the use of them was a novelty in Queen Elizabeth’s 
re! gn, is evident from this passage in the first part of Fynes Mo- 
rison’s [tineraty, p. 208, who, speaking of his bargain with the 
patron of the vessel which conveyed him from Venice toward 
Constantinople, says, “© We agreed with the master himself, 
who for seven gold crowns by the month, paid by each of us, 
did courteously admit us to his table, and gave us good diet, 

serving each man with his knife, and spoone, and his forke (to 
. told the meat, while be cuts it, for they hold it i manners that 

should touch the meat with his hand), and with a glass of 
cup to drink in peeuliar to himself,” 

In the use of this article fashion frequently varies ; anda 
custom has lately been introduced, in many circles, of exclude 
jog the knife from use in the eating of fruit pies, it being cons 
sidered by some genteel to accept assistance from the fork only. 
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CONFESSION OF ANN MOORE. 


HE committee who have conducted the investigation of 

the case of Ann Moore, after an unremiting and assiduous 
course of examination, have discovered the impostare which 
she has so long practised on the public, and think it theit 
duty to publish this her own declaration and confession 
thereof :— 


« T, Ann Moore, of Tutbury, humbly asking pardon of all 
persons whom I have attempted to deceive and impose upon, 
and above all, with the most unfeigned sorrow and coutrition, 
imploring the divine mercy and forgiveness of that God whom 
[have so greatly offended, do most humbly declare, that f 
have occasionally taken sustenance for the jast six years. 

“* Witness my hand, this 4th day of May, 1813. 
« ANN MOORE, her >4 mark.” 


The above declaration of Ann Moore was made before me, 
one of his majesty’s justices of the peace for the county of 
Stafford. 

THOS. LISTER. 





IRISH BULL. 


S two Irish soldiers were passing throygh Chippenham, 

one of them observing the Borough Arms (which have 

somewhat the appearance of a hatchment,) over the town Jnl 

door, accosted his comrade with—“ Arrah Pat, look up, what 

‘js that sign?” “ Botheration,” cries Pat, “ ’tis no sign at all, at 
all,’tis only a sign that somebody’s dead that lives there.” 


Answer, by J. Macey, to G. Soper’s Question, inserted Decem- 
ber 28. 


T ET += number of pilchards +- = number of hogsheads 
4 


a == 1000, b = 50,000; then per question, + == -— and 


—— 


x 


a 
~—ae b+. Now2b-+--=—-+. Sybstitnte this value of -+ 
5 


7) 


in the first equation, and multiply it by a, we have -+-=— 


$ | 
2ab + or+-— 2a b; then = 2a b— 100 hogsheads, 
and +- == 2 b + == 10,000,000, the number of pi'chaids re- 
guired,. 

J. Dawe, of Landu!ph, and P. Ninnis, jun, Tavistock, have 
also answered this question. 
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Answer, by J. W. of Charmouth, to.E, Dunn's Rebus, inssrted March 29, 


VID. was an ancicot poet, 
. Your lines were read by some who know it. 


A similar answer has been received from R. R. Broad, of Falmouth ; 
H. Welsford, of Crediton ; and W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ash- 
burtun; W. Loder, and G. Eyres, of Oketord Fitzpaine; M. B. of Sher- 
bsrne; S. Duck, of Poole, late of South Petherton; R. Cuming, of Mod- 
bory; F. L. Veysey, of Rackenfurd; J. Newland, late of Hulbeton aca- 
demy ; and Philomath, of Weston Zoy land, 








Answer, by MB. of Sherborne, to E. Smardon’s Charade, inserted the 29th 
of March, 


N HOGSHEAD, Sir, of good strong beer 


Is useful found men’s Hearts to cheer. 


*.* We have received the like answer from W. Loder, and G. Eyres, of 
Okeford Fitzpaine; R.R. Broad,of Falmouth; J. Jane, of Redruth; J. W. 
of Chormoulh: S$. Duck, of Poole; R. Cuming, of Modbury ; W. Bich- 
ham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; H. Welsford, of Crediton; Phi- 
lomath, of Weston Zoyland; F. L. Veysey,of Rackenford; and J. New. 
land, late of Holbeton academy- 





A REBUS, by W. Bickbam, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton. 


Plural gents. you'll first display ; 
And next a plant without delay ; 
The fragrant odour it imparts 
Reanimates and cheers our hearts; 
But these, travspos’d, present to view 
What still subsists wuh men. Adieu! 








A REBUS, dy ¥. Sansom, of Poole. 


} EHOLD the clotb for dinner spread, 
My first upon it then is Jaid ; 

My list a joint of meat will shew, 

W hich hot or cold is good I know : 

“| hese simple parts together join’d, 

My native place is brought to mind. 


— eel 





A CIIARADE, by Senex, of St. Enoder, 


“ ye as the evening shades prevail,” 
And full-orb’d Luna rises clear, 
Silent and slow, and thick as hail, 
My first at every step appear. 


When winds come whistling o’er the plain, 
And thickning elouds obscure the sky, 
Amid the pelting showers of rain 
My second, Sirs, you may espy- 


But when Aurora first appears, 
And ushers in the neweborn day, 

My whole, like countless crystal spheres, 
Adorn the verdant meads in May. 


@ POETRY. 
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«© 1) ESIDE Eurota’s cooling baths—not one 
A spotless form, compar’d with Helen, shone. 
For, as the cypress in the garden fair, 
Or the tall steed that draws Thessalia’s car, 
Or as the rising of the purple morn, 
When far—far off the wintry clouds are borne, 
Ev’n as the moon, when spring’s soft zephyr blows, 
With roseate charms the golden Helen glows. 
In toil unrivall’d as in beauty’s bloom, 
Behold her various labours of the loom} 
In webs, no Spartan female e’er display’d 
Such colours melting into mellow shade. 
See with unequall’d grace she sweeps the strings, 
Whether to her according harp she sings 
Minerva’s name, or wakes the liquid fire 
In chaste Diana’s praise, along the lyre! 
See, (as the lyric murmurs sweetly die) 
Love, charming boy, sits playing in her eye. 
Ah, gentle girl! no longer of our train, 
Yet we, when morning-light illumes the plain, 
Will crop the meadow-leaves, that sweetly breathe, 
To weave fur thee a variegated wreath ; 
And mourn thee, as the solitary lamb 
Laments with plaintive cries its absent dam, 
Be flowering lotus t win’d, that loves the ground; 
And with its wreath the plane-tree branches crown’d; 
While dropping on the shaded turf below, 
From silver shells ambrosial unguents flow ; 
And let us grave this line, in Doric strain, 
** Revere me, traveller! Tam Helen’s plane.” 


i EPolwhele’s Theocritus, 2d Edit. vol. 1. p. 141, 142.] 





GALATE A. 


** TILL piping on, more senseless than a log, 
See’st thou the litthe wanton pelt thy dog t 

He, on the lucid wave, his form surveys, 

And, from the beach, his dancing shaduw bays! 

Call, call him, lest he rush upon the fair; 

Lest her emerging limbs the rover tear! 

Yet lo, the frolic maiden sports at ease, 

Light as the down that floats upon the breeze, 

When suminer jlries the thistle’s silver hair, 

Its softucss melting into azure air ! 

Her lover, led by strange caprice, she flies, 

And views her scoraer with complacent eyes.” 


{ Theocritus, vol. 1. p 54] 


ULYSSES, 
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ULYSSES, 


” OULD Lycia’s chief, or Cycnus’ changing hues, 
Or Ilion live, with no recording muse? 

Not ev’n Ulysses, who thro’ dangers ran 

For ten long years, in all the haunts of man; 

Who ev’n descended to the depths of hell, 

And fied, unmangled, from the Cyclops’ cell— 

Not he had liv’d, but sunk, oblivion’s prey, 

Had no kind poet stream’d the unfading ray.” 


{ Theocritus, Vol. 1. p, 126, 137.] 





ULYSSES. 


- INING for Ithaca, Laertes’ son, 
O’er the long billows cast his saddening eyes, 
Nor listen’d by the sweet enchantress won ; 
‘Tho’ here eternal summer blooms! (she cries) 
Here yerdure brightens jn ambrosial skies ; 
Here gentle loves on rosy pinions play! 
Come, happy mortal! seize the present joys; 
Come to my grot, where rills refresh the days 
‘Tinkle to curling airs, and wind their crystal way ; 
Yet, his heart fluttering for his little isle, 
Ulysses vainly to luxuriant bowers 
Calypso lur’d. He scorn’d her haslot smile: 
Nor spicy groves, nor ever-blushing flowers, 
Nor grottoes, where the soft voluptuous hours 
Danc’d hand in hand, nor rapture’s couch had charms 5 
*Mid glowing dalliance still his plaint he pours; 
Still, unsubdued by all that passion warms, 
Sighs for his sea-beat rock, tho’ clasp’d in beauty’s arms.” 


[Poems, in § vols. vol. 1, p, 295 30.) 





CICBRO., 


ee HRO?’ the forum the contagion ran 
When Tully spoke, wio, as each heart disclos’d, 
Strait et his bidding, all his egcret views, 
And sentiments, and passions, could address 
fts various feelings ; soothe its cares, and seem 
Tho’ every thought be moulded at his will 
‘Lo echo but opinions freely form’d, 
And voluntary wishes! while he pass’d, 
Ju rich diffusion, from the simple strain 
‘lo tigurative beauties; from the flash 
OF sportive wit, to bosow-thrilling tales 
Ot pathos; master of the melting soul!” 


[Poems, vol. 1, p. 10, 11.} 











ON THE TOMBSTONE OF HOBBES. 


his is the philosopher’s stone. 








